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Cuba and the Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was first enunciated by 
James Monroe in the Presidential message to 
Congress of December 2, 1823. It contained a 
warning to the states of Continental Europe 
not to attempt to intervene in the affairs of 
the former Spanish colonies, which had re- 
cently revolted from Spain — in other words, 
not to meddle in the affairs of the New World. 
It also laid down the principle that “the 
American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power.” 

These principles, now nearly 140 years old, 
are as sound today as they were when first 
laid down. But there has been much misun- 
derstanding as to the doctrine itself. The ac- 
tual danger of any interposition by the states 
of Europe in Latin American affairs in 1823 
was virtually nil. In the 19th century the doc- 
trine, though frequently brought forward, 
was influential in only two specific cases. 
When Napoleon III attempted to set up a 
monarchy in Mexico in the 1860's, the strong 
public condemnation of his action and the 
numerous appeals to the spirit of 1823 in the 
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notes of Secretary of State William H. Seward 
to the French government had something to 
do with the collapse of the French enterprise, 
though the Secretary never mentioned the 
doctrine by name. Appeal under the Monroe 
Doctrine compelled Britain to arbitrate a 
boundary dispute with Venezuela over the 
Venezuclan-British Guiana boundary in 1895. 

In the main, however, Europe did not have 
its eyes on Latin America as an area to be 
brought under its control or colonized; the 
interests of the colonizing powers were more 
directly concerned with Asia, and with Afri- 
ca. The influence of the doctrine therefore 
has been much exaggerated, and the notion 
that Latin America owes its independence to 
the principles of 1823, or to British support 
of those principles, cannot be accepted. Once 
again, however, let us reiterate that the prin- 
ciple behind the doctrine was sound. 

In the first decade of the 20th century the 
doctrine was given a new and significant in- 
terpretation which became known as the 
Roosevelt Corollary. Under this principle the 
United States claimed the right to intervene 
in the affairs of Latin America, and especially 
in the area of the Caribbean, to prevent inter- 


vention by others. The Roosevelt 
Corollary was not highly regarded 
in Latin America. It conveyed to 
Latin Americans an offensive sense 
of American domination that was 
wounding to their national dignity, 
and seemed to threaten their cher- 
ished independence. Beginning with 
the 20's, therefore, American policy 
moved toward substituting for the 
doctrine a policy of international co- 
operation intended to reinforce its 
basic assumptions. 

The first move in this direction 
was to disavow the Roosevelt Corol- 
lary and to recognize the principle 
that no American state can intervene 
in the “internal or external concerns” 
of another. This principle was en- 
shrined in the protocols of Monte- 
video (1933) and Buenos Aires 
(1936). These protocols were ratified 
unanimously by the Senate of the 
United States. They bar the physical 
interposition of the American gov- 
ernment in Latin America. They are, 
of course, profoundly relevant in 
connection with the present situation 
in Cuba. They are deeply cherished 


by our Latin American friends. 


The Positive Side 


But the policy of international co- 
operation, based on the doctrine, has 
a positive side. In the Pan-American 
conference held at Havana in 1940, 
when it was feared that Hitlerian 
Germany might seize the Dutch or 
French possessions in the New 
World, it was declared that the 
American republics would consider 
“any transfer or attempted transfer, 
of the sovereignty, jurisdiction, pos- 


session or any interest in or control 
over any such region to another non- 
American state’’ as contrary to 
“American sentiments and principles 
and the rights of American states to 
maintain their security and political 
independence.” In the protocol of 
Rio (1947) the United States and the 
Latin states bound themselves to take 
collective action against aggression 
on the part of any non-American 
powers. The protocol of Caracas 
adopted in 1954 bound the United 
States and the Latin American signa- 
tories to consult with one another in 
the event that any American state is 
threatened with subversion through 
the operations of international com- 
munism. In other words, the ideas 
of Monroe's message have been em- 
bodied in solemn international con- 
ventions widely accepted by the 
members of the American interna- 
tional ‘community. 

What, then, is the relevance of the 
Monroe Doctrine to the situation to- 
day? In the first place, the use of 
the words “Monroe Doctrine” in the 
definition of American policy is in- 
judicious and inadvisable. For many, 
perhaps most, Latin Americans, they 
have imperialistic overtones; they are 
incompatible with the spirit of inter- 
national cooperation in the American 
hemisphere. They may be useful 
symbols in rallying American opin- 
ion to a given course of action since 
they still contain a powerful emo- 
tional appeal: but this positive value 
is more than offset ‘by the unfavor- 
able impression that their reiteration 
produces in the chancelleries of Latin 
America. 


In the second place, the threat rep- 
resented by international commu- 
nism (a genuine threat, against 
which effective measures must be 
taken) must be met within the 
framework of the policies which 
have, in the loose sense of the word, 
“internationalized” the doctrine. 
They bar direct physical interven- 
tion; they require consultation with 
the other states of the New World. 


OAS and Cube 


Can effective action, in the interest 
of the United States, be based upon 
such principles? This fundamental 
question must be answered in the 
coming months or years. Just pre 
cisely what pressures can be brought 
to bear on such a regime as that of 
Castro in Cuba, which blatantly 
secks to align itself with the Com- 
munist powers while professing that 
it is not Communist? The matter 
was discussed at the Costa Rican 
meeting of the Organization of 
American States, the grand council 
of the states of the New World. It 
is already evident that the Cuban 
government has alienated most of 
these states. Yet, international action 
on the Cuban question will be cau 
tious and possibly not very effective 
in the short run. It is, however, the 


course most generally approved at 


the present time. What the long-run 
effects of such policy will be remains 
to be revealed. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Dangers of Coexistence 


East and West, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., are coexisting today— 
if not in peace exactly, at least not 
in open battle. But it is a new kind 
of coexistence—one we have not seen 
before, and a very dangerous kind 
which might be called coexistence at 
the brink. The abyss beyond the 
brink, moreover, is unquestionably 
more Stygian and terrible than ever. 

There is little question but that 
this latest exhibition of brinkman- 
ship was initiated by the Soviets. 
Khrushchev took the first step brink- 
ward in his handling of the U-2 af- 
tair. Other steps followed in quick 
succession: torpedoing the summit 
conference; fomenting the Japanese 
riots; disrupting the ten-nation Ge- 
neva disarmament talks; the RB-47 
incident; threatening to put troops 
in the Congo; supporting Castro and 
defying the Monroe Doctrine; issu- 
ing a new threat to Berlin; and a 
running serics of menacing notes and 
speeches directed at America's allies, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Norway, Japan, 
Britain. 

For a time the United States ig- 
nored or turned aside these Khru 
shchev tirades. But as Mr. K.'s dia- 
tribes on the RB-47, on the Congo 
and Cuba, became more frenetic, the 
United States decided to talk back. It 
challenged the Soviets on the RB47 
affair and won United Nations back- 
ing; warned Moscow to keep hands 
off the Congo, to stay out of Cuba. 
Both Secretary of State Herter and 
British Prime Minister Macmillan 
have felt impelled to question Mos- 
cow's postsummit tactics. And on 
August 8 President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he had ordered an in- 
crease in military strength “as a re- 
sult of a continuous appraisal of 
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changing Communist tactics and at- 
titudes,” 

The question naturally arises as to 
why the Soviets started this danger- 
ous and death-inviting game in the 
first place. To that question only 
Mr. K. has the answer; but there are 
students of Soviet affairs in Wash- 
ington who feel they have the key. 

The key is America’s network of 
bases around the Soviet Union, bases 
which today give it the power of in- 
stant retaliation and keep the Krem- 
lin from trying for the knockout 
blow it would only too gladly deliver 
if it could be sure it would itself 
be safe from reprisal. These bases 
have always been Moscow's anathe- 
ma; but today they constitute the 
principal deterrent to Soviet aggres- 
sion — until Washington's ICBM’s 
and the Polaris armed nuclear sub- 
marines can fill the missile gap and 
substitute for foreign bases. 


U.S. Bases Abroad 


What suggests this analysis is cor- 
rect is that Moscow's greatest cam- 
paigns of vilification and denuncia- 
tion always seem to relate in some 
way to these bases used by American 
planes. The U-2 incident almost lit- 
crally had Mr. K. foaming at the 
mouth. The RBA7 affair was a cal- 
lous and brutal act of piracy. On 
both issues the Soviet Union took 
spanking defeats in the UN Security 
Council. But Moscow was not so 
much interested in winning a num- 
bers victory in the UN as in alienat- 
ing America from its allies — and 
their bases. 

That was certainly the purpose of 
the notes Mr. K. fired at Pakistan 
and Norway after the U-2 affair. 
That was the intent of the threaten- 
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ing note Moscow sent London after 
the RB-47 incident. The Malinovsky 
doctrine, pronounced with hysterical 
fanfare in Moscow after the U-2 in- 
cident, threatened rocket retaliation 
on any nation’s fields used by United 
States planes to spy over or near the 
Soviet border. That threat was the 
content of the rocket-rattling notes 
sent to Pakistan and Norway. It was 
the substance of the threats to Tur- 
key and Greece, to, Spain and Italy, 
to Japan and Okinawa that followed. 
It was the substante of the ultima- 
tum to Britain after the RB-47 was 
shot down. 

It is no secret that Moscow's men- 
acings have paid off to a degree. The 
British have demanded and won ad- 
vance notice of United States recon- 
naissance flights from British bases. 
The United States has taken its U-2’s 
out of Japan. Norway and Pakistan 
have protested improper use of their 
air fields. True, the Kremlin is far 
from forcing=ghe United States out 
of its overseas bases, but it is doing 
everything it can to stir up doubts 
among Washington's allies as to the 
wisdom of United States reconnais- 
sance flights. 

Moscow really does not mind los- 
ing face in the UN if, as a result, the 
United States loses use of a base 
somewhere around the Soviet per- 
imeter. It goes without saying, al- 
so, that the trial in Moscow of the 
U-2 pilot, Francis Gary Powers, was 
staged as a calculated propaganda 
maneuver — far more important to 
the U.S.S.R. than the fate of Powers. 
Again, the main aim is to cast 
suspicion and doubt among our al- 
lies about the use of America’s over- 
seas bases. 

Neat STANFORD 


| The Congo: Freedom's Problems ,, 6.00 s. mccietion 


Freedom for the former Belgian 
Congo, proclaimed only two months 
ago on June 30, soon erupted in vio- 
lence, revealed the near impotence 
‘of the hastily formed government 
and leaves in doubt whether civil 
war may not follow. The crisis al- 
ready reverberates throughout Afri- 
ca and is quite likely to harden 
white supremacist sentiment in East 
and South Africa. Most ominous of 
all, the Congo may yet become a bat- 
tleground in the East-West struggle. 

Only the continued success of 
United Nations intervention would 
seem capable of averting this pros- 
pect. The UN itself has embarked 
on a new, untried role. On this occa- 
sion UN emergency forces took up 
their stations before order had been 
restored, not after, as in the case of 
Israel and Egypt. Other urgently 
needed UN aid in government and 
economic administration will mount 
into the single largest such under- 
taking of its history. 

Because of the upheaval which ac- 
companied the Congo's freedom, the 
question inevitably arises, Did Bel- 
gium act irresponsibly in transfer- 
ring sovereignty at this stage? But 
djscussion of this question now 
scems futile indeed. Whatever Bel- 
gium’s intentions may have been, its 
re-entry into the Congo or some part 
of it can hardly be imagined so long 
as both East and West sustain the 
new republic through UN action. 

Of chief concern now is the ques- 
tion, Does the present state of affairs 
in the Congo offer the basis for a 
viable nation, either politically or 
economically? In part, the answer to 
this question lies in the past. For 
two paramount factors, stemming 
directly from the philosophy and 


conduct of Belgian colonial rule, 
have conditioned the present. 

First, Belgian colonial policy, best 
characterized as paternalistic, until 
very recent years did not contem- 
plate, and hence did not prepare for, 
self-rule of the Congolese. Second, in 
sharp contrast, the Belgians devel- 
oped a highly complex industrial 
economy in what is one of the most 
mineral-rich areas of Africa. The 
Congolese have participated in op- 
eration of the economy up to the 
management level. And the modern 
welfare services introduced by the 
former Congo regime rank at the 
top of those of any colonial area. 
These two contrasting trends gave 
rise to the dangerous political and 
economic problems of the new nation. 


Political Outlook 


Although Belgium permitted open 
political party activity in the Congo 
only from 1957 on, it has been in- 
tense, at times violent and, for the 
most part, oriented along tribal lines. 
Some of the parties have also dif- 
fered on whether the new Congo 
should be organized in a loose fed- 
eration of provinces or as a central- 
ized state. 

The largest party, the Congo!ese 
National Movement (MNC), which 
is national in scope, hopes to counter- 
act tribal divisions and favors a uni- 
tary state. Its strongest support comes 
from the city of Stanleyville in the 
eastern Congo, but the party also 
represents an alliance of smaller 
tribal parties elsewhere. The na- 
tion’s first premier, Patrice Lumum- 
ba, a former postal clerk, effective 
orator and writer, is leader of the 
MNC, which, with allied parties, 
holds a majority in the Chamber of 
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Deputies of the new bicameral legis- 
lature. 

The Congo's premiership was first 
offered by the Belgian authorities to 
Joseph Kasavubu, former teacher 
and government clerk. Because 
Kasavubu was unable to form a gov- 
ernment he became, instead, the first 
chief of state or president. His party, 
the Association of the Lower Con- 
go (Abako), is primarily a tribal 
party of the Bakongo people who 


‘live along the lower reaches of the 


Congo river and spill over into the 
adjoining territory of the Congo 
Republic, a former French colony, 
and into Portuguese Angola. Kasa- 
vubu has invoked the ancient past 
of his tribe, once forming a kingdom 
in touch with Rennaissance Europe, 
to enhance the power of his party. 
He has favored separatist tendencies 
and may yet hope to set up a Bakon- 
go regime, perhaps federally associ 
ated with the rest of the Congo, 
which might exercise much attrac 
tion over fellow tribesmen outside 
the Congo. 

Most crucial to the unity of the new 
state is the fact that the richest mining 
province, Katanga in the south, at 
tempted to secede under the Confed 
eration of the Associations of Katan 
ga party (Conakat) and the provin- 
cial premier Moise Tshombe, a busi- 
nessman. Tshombe was displeased 
with the minor representation ac- 
corded his party in the new national 
cabinet, but he had expressed strong 
separatist intentions before June 30. 
His party has the support of a smal! 
prosperous African middle class, 
white settlers and Belgian mining 
interests. 

The policies of these three parties, 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Britain Faces 
Prosperity 


No one worked harder than Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan for suc- 
cess at the summit, but its failure 
did not damage his position at home. 
If anything, he came out of that mis- 
erable affair as the one apostle of 
under- 
standing in contrast (as the English 


sensible compromise and 
see it) to the touchy posturing of de 
Gaulle, the vulgar bluster of Khru- 
shchev and the incompetence of the 
United States. This confirmation of 
his statesmanship followed close on 
his impressive triumph in the general 
elections of last October. 

But Macmillan the successful poli- 
tician and statesman has not had it 
all his own way. Although the at- 
tacks by the Opposition have pretty 
much missed the mark, there are 
some grumblings in his own party 
and occasional questions in the press. 
He was dubbed “Macwonder” by a 
clever cartoonist during the cam- 
paign, and some people doubt that 
he can continue to merit the title— 
whether he can go on bringing off 
brilliant improvisations with the suc- 
cess and aplomb that characterized 
his rescue of the Conservative party 
after Suez, his change of pace on the 
imperial front or his personal inter- 
ventions in international politics. His 
biggest problems are basically do- 
mestic, but they are bound to have 
significant repercussions on Britain's 
foreign policy. 

In the years following World War 
II, Britain’s problems, although great 
in magnitude, were comprehensible 
to the voter. War damage had to be 
repaired; vast sums in overseas in- 
vestments had been lost or sold; and 
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an economy in shaky condition be- 
fore the war had to be put to rights 
by huge inputs of capital by then 
unavailable or denied earlier in the 
century. A small country with a very 
large population, Britain had to im- 
port many of its basic raw materials 
and much of its food. Moreover, the 
country demanded great and expen- 
sive social reforms. If the necessary 
capital was to be found, there had 
to be saving; if the National Health 
Service and other welfare activities 
were to be paid for, there had to be 
high taxation; and if inflation was to 
be avoided, home demand had to be 
damped down. The prescription was 
austerity, a challenge to which the 
population rose with a uniquely Brit- 
ish determination which rightly im- 
pressed foreign observers. 


"Never Had it Seo Good’ 


By the early 50's the relaxation be- 
gan to set in. The demand for po- 
litical change — and stabilization — 
was expressed in the Conservative 
victory of 1951. Since then, British 
prosperity has grown steadily. Whole 
segments of the population have 
come to know incomes and comforts 
they had scarcely believed possible. 
Those who had been well off before 
the war and who (with some rea- 
son) felt themselves much put upon 
in the postwar years have found that 
they can live very well indeed and 
can claim most of such former pre- 
rogatives as money can buy. There 
are exceptions: some professional 
people and certainly old-age pension- 
ers have not kept up with the gen- 
eral level. But most of Britain has 
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“never had it so good” and seems 
to have little time for problems or 
politics. 

The central challenge the govern- 
ment must now face is retention of 
this prosperity. To accomplish this, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Selwyn 
Lloyd, recently transferred from the 
Foreign Office, must steer his course 
amid a number of seemingly con- 
flicting imperatives. 

One basic principle is to try to 
keep prices level. Success in this 
should moderate demands from or- 
ganized labor for further wage rises 
which would contribute to an infla- 
tionary spiral. But wage claims alone 
do not make it difficult to arrest the 
spiral: a prosperous country is spend- 
ing. Working<lass families are de- 
voting a larger proportion of their 
income to food and to hitherto un- 
accustomed kinds of food, such as 
fresh vegetables; but they as well as 
other classes are also spending money 
on durable consumer goods — auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines. In 1959 sales of refrigerators 
reached a monthly average in peak 
season of 119,000, nearly double the 
corresponding figure of the year be- 
fore; and although the demand has 
dropped sharply this year, there is 
still a huge untapped market—only 
one London family in five has a re- 
frigerator, three times as large a pro- 
portion as in the North of England. 
Installment buying (hire-purchase, 
the English call it) makes heavy ex- 
penditures of this kind possible and 
also raises demand for commodities 
in short supply. 

A second central necessity is to 


maintain and increase investment in 
industry and to direct that invest- 
ment into the most useful channels. 
One aspect of this is the govern- 
ment’s commitment to help the few 
areas in Britain where unemploy- 
ment has in the past year or two per- 
sisted at an uncomfortably high level 
—in the cotton districts in Lanca- 
shire and around Glasgow in Scot- 
land. What the government must do 
is to use all the means at its disposal 
to persuade industry to erect new fac- 
tories in those areas. But more im- 
portant is the necessity of raising the 
general level of investment so that 
industry can increase its exports as 
well as take care of home demand. 
In 1959 the British plowed back 
about 16 percent of the national 
product, a figure which compares 
unfavorably to the nearly 25 percent 
invested by the West Germans. 
Moreover, it is important for the gov- 
ernment and for private industry to 
increase investment overseas, to re- 
place the “invisible exports” lost in 
the war and to underpin the coun- 
try’s foreign and colonial policies. 

Another important demand for 
capital arises in the distributive fa- 
cilities. A huge scheme of rail- 
way modernization is under way, 
launched some years ago, slowed 
down by the credit squeeze, but now 
going ahead rapidly. The railway 
system has needed such an overhaul 
for decades, and it should soon be 
possible to diminish the great annual 
losses suffered by this nationalized 
enterprise. An improved railway net- 
work should cut distribution costs in 
industry and thereby lower prices at 
home and make British exports more 
competitive. 

Britain’s antiquated road system, 
too, is utterly unsuited to present- 
day traffic, but the shortage of capi- 
tal has postponed action. New cars 
are coming on the roads at the fan- 
tastic rate of 1,100 « day, accident 


) 


statistics are rising sharply and the 
country seems headed for an un- 
breakable traffic jam in two or three 
years. It is symptomatic of the im- 
portance of these two demands that 
one of the most energetic and ambi- 
tious of Mr. Macmillan’s ministers, 
Ernest Marples, has been put in 
charge of the Ministry of Transport. 


Export-import Balance 

After prices and investment, the 
third imperative is to maintain a 
comfortable balance between exports 
and imports. As a nation of prosper- 
ous and eager consumers runs up the 
import bill, direct restrictions re- 
main all but unthinkable, so unless 
exports can be markedly increased, 
national prosperity must continue to 
balance on a knife-edge. 

What is to be done? Where is the 
money to come from, and what poli- 
cies can best serve these imperatives? 

The classical method for control- 
ling inflation and regulating the bal- 
ance of payments has been monetary. 
In late April, the government acted 
to make hire-purchase more difficult, 
with unfortunate effects on some 
segments of the consumer goods in- 
dustries, already overstocked because 
of a drop in demand. In late June the 
chancellor raised the interest rate. A 
high interest rate—Britain's is now 
the highest in Western Europe and 
the United States—can help the bal- 
ance of payments by bringing for- 
¢cign money into the English market, 
but it has a double-edged effect on 
industry: to cut back inflationary 
pressures effectively, a high interest 
rate must also cut back investment. 
Classical monetary controls, then, 
seem useful but insufficient. 

Britain must secure a marked in- 
crease both in productivity and in 
the eagerness and ability to sell 
abroad instead of sticking to the 
easier home market. Here the fault 
lies with both labor and manage- 
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ment. British managements are now 
showing great interest in improved 
industrial and managerial tech- 
niques, but many of them are still 
far too reluctant to take on the hard 
task ef breaking into tough export 
markets. And labor, troubled by 
feuds among the leadership and 
some estrangement between leaders 
and rank-and-file, is still for the most 
part living in a past of job insecurity 
and boss hatred. Crucial industries, 
particularly the manufacturing of 
automobiles, have been sadly ham- 
pered by unofficial strikes, often 
growing out of real local grievances 
with which management has dealt 
incompetently or not at all, and 
which got lost in union bureaucracy. 
But more fundamental is the evident 
lack of concern throughout the labor 
movement for efficiency, productivity 
or cooperation. The savage satire of 
the Boulting Brothers film, “I'm Al! 
Right, Jack,” reveals a fundamental! 
problem on both sides of industry. 

Another solution demanded by 
many involves government expendi 
ture. Retrenchment, however, is in 
variably hard to achieve. Money 
must be found for roads, for the 
school and university expansion de 
manded by an affluent society (in 
cluding raising the school-leaving 
age to 16), for increased salaries and 
wages in government, for scientifx 
research. Taxes cannot safely be 
raised. One area which can be cut, 
however, is defense. The decision 
taken by the government in the past 
year to abandon the development of 
the Blue Streak rocket and to pur- 
chase a mobile substitute from the 
United States is certainly related to 
budgetary considerations as well as 
to doubts about the feasibility of 
fixed-site missiles. This decision must 
also affect Britain's position in the 
Western defense organization. 

A final and most important solu- 
tion, which is in itself a problem, is 
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the attitude which the government 
and the country will take towards 
the Common Market (the Six). 
Clearly, Britain's alternative of the 
Free Trade Area (the Seven) looks 
unsatisfactory, but association with 
the Six is full of thorny challenges. 
The Six without Britain will raise 
tariffs against Britain in some areas 
to which it now has fairly easy ac- 
cess. Moreover, the Six will form an 
economic and political bloc of ever- 
increasing importance which may 
leave Britain isolated, The partiality 
of the United States for the Common 
Market is no secret, and the Com- 
monwealth, as an economic and po- 
litical entity, seems to be growing a 
little too vague for comfort. 


Britein and the Six 


Yet for Britain, joining the Six 
would create another set of difficul- 
ties. It would be a great wrench for 
Britain to abandon its historic extra- 
European position, and difficult to 
accept the implied limitations on 
sovereignty involved in such a supra- 
national organization. A common 
customs arrangement designed to 
accommodate protected Continental 
agriculture would raise the prices of 
food which Britain must import 
and make necessary a readjustment 
of the subsidy arrangements which 
have made British (like American) 
farming so prohtable. Organized la- 
bor, security-minded and often xeno- 
phobic, looks dubiously on proposals 
for the free migration of workers. 
But at least some elements in the 
. business community seem to see the 


challenge of such an arrangement as 


their salvation, and there are objec- 
tive spokesmen who say that only in 
such a community can Britain's fu- 
ture growth and influence be se- 
cured. The new foreign secretary, 
Lord Home, seems to have made Eu- 
ropean relations his first order of 
business. 
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These, very briefly, are the prob- 
lems that prosperity has posed for 
Britain. In dealing with them, Mr. 
Macmillan can at least count on wide 
support in public opinion and on a 
parliamentary majority of 100. So 
far he has been able to deal handily 
with his occasionally mutinous back- 
benchers, enough so to take a liberal 
turn in colonial policy which must 
be anathema to many old-line im- 
perialists, and to risk offending the 
House of Commons by appointing a 
peer to the Foreign Office. Macmil- 
lan can also reflect that there seem to 
be promising young men in the party 
who will carry through the liberal 
line which has come to characterize 
the dominant wing of British con- 
servatism. 

But prosperity has posed another 
problem, this one only indirectly to 
the government. Under the British 
constitution, a government depends 
on an effective Opposition, welding 
the government majority by threat- 
ening to replace it and providing the 
searching criticism good government 
needs. But the Labor party today 
cannot do either. Its third successive 
defeat last October led to soul-search- 
ing among the Laborite leaders. 
Hugh Gaitskell and some of his sup- 
porters insist that the party's image 
must be modernized, and that to do 
this they must soft-pedal or bring 
into touch with present realities the 
nationalization commitment en- 
shrined in the party's antiquated con- 
stitution of 1918. 

This has 
touched off outright rebellion among 
the traditionalists of the trade union 
movement, who provide the main 
financial backing of the party, and 
among the intellectual dogmatists of 
local party organizations. So Mr. 
Gaitskell has had to back down on 
nationalization to save his policy on 
defense. He wants the party to adopt 
a policy urging abandonment of an 


demand, however, 


1960 


independent British nuclear deter- 
rent and concentration on conven- 
tional armament under NATO. 
Here he runs afoul of the pacifist and 
unilateral disarmers whose strong- 
holds are again among the intellec- 
tuals and in certain portions of the 
trade union movement, notably the 
huge Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, run by the ambitious and 
factious Frank Cousins. 


Labor's Troubles 


Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership has been 
challenged boldly; if he survives it 
will be largely because there is no al- 
ternative. The death on July 6 of 
Aneurin Bevan, the last colorful fig- 
ure of the old guard, removed the 
only possible rival for the top posi- 
tion in the party. There are people 
in the Labor party who at the pres- 
ent time joyously renounce the pros- 
pect of office while awaiting a crisis 
which will sweep them into office 
with their principles uncompromised. 
But what if the crisis never comes? 
Or even if it comes will there be a 
Labor party able to lead or a country 
willing to accept it? Years in the 
wilderness will not help recruiting 
to the ranks, already weak at the 
ministerial level. And it is estimated 
that about a third of all working- 
class votes are cast for the Conserva- 
tives. A program of dogmas made 
obsolete by prosperity and the very 
success of Labor’s old campaigns 
may convince few among voters who 
have forgotten the sufferings and 
struggles of only 30 years ago. 
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among at least a score, clearly in- 
dicate, even without Katanga’s se- 
cessionist attempt, that unity will be 
a primary political problem of the 
new republic. Further tribal strife, 
which has grown over the past few 
years, may be expected, and problems 
have unavoidably arisen in actual 
government administration. 

It is no disservice to the new gov- 
ernment to say that it is inexperi- 
enced—a fact of which the Congolese 
are only too well aware. Before 1957 
no Congolese served in political po- 
sitions or in the upper grades of the 
civil service. Only in the last decade 
have two universities been estab- 
lished in the Congo. As of 1959 the 
nation had but about 20 university 
graduates; there are still no full- 
fledged lawyers, engineers or doctors 
who are Congolese. It appears cer- 
tain, therefore, that the UN must 
provide technical administrative as- 
sistance as well as police forces, even 
if Congo-Belgian relations improve 
so that some Belgians in key posts 
can remain. 

Independence for Congo has come 
at a time when its economy, tempo- 
rarily at least, is also in a state of 
crisis. The boom years of 1950-57 
have been followed by a subsequent 
world slump in commodity prices, 
particularly for copper, a principal 


product of the Congo; a tremendous 
flight of private capital; and state 
budget deficits for the colony which 
occurred for the first time in its his- 
tory in 1958. Also for the first time 
Belgium was forced to come to the 
Congo's financial assistance in 1959- 
60 (grants and loans planned at $100 
million) as well as arranging for 
other loans, including a $40 million 
long-term loan from the World Bank. 


The Economic Base 


Despite these current reverses, 
however, the Congo can become one 
of the outstanding economies of Af- 
rica. Its current gross national prod- 
uct of more than §1 billion annually 
—one of the highest in Africa—testi- 
fies to its present strength. The Con- 
go also holds an important place 
in international trade. About 9 per- 
cent of the free world’s copper and 
tin come from the Congo, 5 percent 
of its zinc and three-fourths of its 
industrial diamonds. The area is also 
rich in uranium and cobalt. Its ex- 
ports, including agricultural prod- 
ucts, are more varied than those of 
any other African country except the 
Union of South Africa. 

In the long run, economists agree, 
further investment from the outside 
will be needed to maintain the Con- 
go’s economic growth. For this rea- 
son the new government's attitudes 
toward economic planning, private 


investment and foreign management 
will be crucial. Already the Congo 
government benefits by part owner 
ship of the major companies now 
operating in the Congo or receives 
royalties on profits from them. Re 
turns from these practices, first be 
gun when the concessions were 
granted in the late 19th century, have 
figured heavily in the Congo govern. 
ment’s ,evenues. The question now 
arises, Will these concessions be com 
pletely nationalized? 

Until political stability is assured, 
however, this and other economic 
prospects must remain uncertain. 
What is needed in the immediate 
future is certainty that the current 
financial crisis can be overcome. 
Other foreign financial aid in addi- 
tion to that of Belgium is required. 
Extensive UN technical assistance for 
management of industry will also 
prove necessary if Belgian manage- 
ment personnel are forced to leave 
the mining and other industries of 
Katanga. 

What happens in Katanga will 
largely determine whether the new 
nation can achieve cither political or 
economic viability — provided, of 
course, that the fateful mission the 
UN has undertaken can be accom. 


plished in peace. 


(Mr. McClellan is aseaxiate editor, Program 
Materials Department, Foren Policy As 
socution - World Affairs Center.) 
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